Byambadorj 


Byambadorj is one of the most well known shamans in Mongolia. He is the state sponsored shaman 
and conducts the state ceremonies like at Burkhan Haldun mountain. Thinks shamans must unite 
and protect the world together. When he was born, a big snake came into the ger and everyone 
knew the family spirit was with him but in USSR shamanism was suppressed. Afterwards, when it 
opened, he became shaman. He has disciples from many countries, inlcuding USA. Idea of 
shamanism is loving and caring about the mother world and protecting it from dangers of global 
warming. His clients who came: Bayanaa (guy with daughter. His wife left and he wants her to come 
back.) Sukhbat (family with boy. they took off their shirts for healing. child has been sick for a long 
time.) Initiation ceremony at Dogan Had. about 15 shamans were there, half old and half getting 
initiated. Many of the new shamans were very young and even one of the old ones is just 15. They 
came to camp at this spot for 2 nights. The main ceremony is on the second day. First they give their 
drums life inside the gers. Then main shaman (who taught some of the other shamans who in turn 
have brought their new students) starts by fortunetelling. People sat around her and she went into 
a trance and talked to the spirits in an ancient tongue. The interpreter translated. Then the masks 
were given life by sacrificing a sheep and goats. And because each person is calling different spirits 
they do different things with the sacrifice, some throwing the vodka or milk mixed with blood, some 
burying a heart that was pulled from the sheep while it was still alive, etc. Then they sat around a 
teepee fire, beating their drums, and called their spirits for the first time, running around the circle 
in which the spirits were contained, and being in a trance. Each person has different songs for 
receiving and getting rid of the spirits. The moment of arrival and departure is fast. No drugs other 
than vodka. 


Byambadorj stops at Baron Turuu, a roadsite sacred site, to make an offering on his way north to 
Selenge aimag for the annual Mother Tree ceremony. He also stops at Yuru Mod, a sacred site near 
Sukhbatar. The day before the Mother Tree ceremony, Byambadorj and his posse go to give life to, 
or resurrect a sacred site (Ohindiin Khondii) where Chingis Khan supposedly prayed in an area where 
he fought a lot of battles (gurvan goliin belcher, or Three Beauties, near the confluence of three 
rivers). Zaya's grandmother enjoyed the ritual. "Its nice to see people pay attention to their fire, 
aldn and earth and keeping bad spirits from people and he wishes all the best for each individual. 
People said good things about their land." Zaya thought it was interesting they use cow fur and skin 
for the costume and drum, while in the Taiga they use deer, and was also disappointed some of 
them left their masks on after the ceremony. The masks and costume are for when you are with 
spirits. The driver thought it was "terrible" 


Two shaman apprentices prepare for their initiation at the office of the shaman Byambadorj, 
Ulaanaatar, photo taken last month. 


"The rites began at dawn, as they do every year on the first morning of the Mongolian spring. By 
noon, hundreds of faithful were gathered around the master shaman Byambadorj as he channeled 
the spirit of the tree into his body. To invoke the other world he twanged a mouth harp with his 
fingers, while an assistant held a microphone to his lips to capture the eerie sound. The onlookers 
held their palms up and cried “Hree! Hree!” — come! come! — as Byambadorj banged on a large 
sheepskin drum which he held over his face, dancing as he went into his trance. The crowd pressed 
in, holding up their camera phones, to hear from the spirit world. 


The spirit spoke in a throaty voice, but its first utterance fell short of the supernatural. The audience, 
it said, should stop taking photos. Then it cackled like a comic-book villain, downed a shallow bowl 
of vodka and smoked a cigarette through a long, thin pipe, surveying its acolytes. Because there 
were too many shamans at once. The guy in the blue shirt that the girls were talking to at the end is 
a Mongolia historian. Zaya noticed also that all these shamans were young women and said its 
strange because in the Taiga you study to be a shaman for 15 years or so, its serious business, and 
you dont become a real shaman til your 35. That afternoon we visited the mother tree. The ground 
where there are a lot of roots covered with scarves laying low is an old dead tree. The tree still 
standing is half dead half alive. 


The spring rites took place in a dusty copse in the far north of Mongolia, near the Siberian border. 
Byambadorj’s trance was the main event, but the scores of other shamans telling fortunes and 
dancing around fires created the atmosphere of a country fair. Some spectators had driven eight 
hours from the capital, Ulaanbaatar. In the field used for parking, hawkers sold hot milk and 
breakfast out of the boots of their vans and nomads peddled trinkets and wolfskin coats ($126 a fur, 
hunted and skinned themselves). One ger, the domed fur tent used by Mongolians for millennia, 
doubled as a cafeteria. 


In the middle of a clearing, surrounded by a low wall made of stacked teacakes, was the mother 
tree, Eej Mod — tall, white and leafless. Ceremonial scarves were strung from a point midway up the 
trunk to form a wigwam at the tree’s base. Worshippers circled inside, praying, muttering, and 
tossing milk and vodka at it. Sweets and banknotes were stuffed into the bark, and a stone slab 
overflowed with hard cheese and other dairy-based offerings. A low building nearby had been 
constructed around the root of a previous mother tree (evidently a fickle notion) which, according 
to a sign, had perished in a forest fire started by a policeman’s cigarette years ago. But the new 
mother was no better off. There is only so much vodka that a tree can take. It was dead. 


The head of Mongolia’s Corporate Union of Shamans was in a ger off to the side of the ceremonies. 
It is the union’s job to regulate shamans and certify their credentials — a taxing undertaking, as the 
number of shamans is increasing apace and anyone can become one if they claim that a spirit visits 
them. The union official, Jargalsaikhan, was looking unhappy. Byambadorj is the big attraction, but 
the union disapproves on the grounds that he is an arrogant show-stealer — but also for other 
reasons, including that he ignores their regulations by wearing his glasses while receiving the spirits. 


Byambadorj, who is a celebrity in Mongolian shamanism, seems untroubled by the union’s hostility. 
Eej Mod is his show. Once the spirit was in him, he had the rapt attention of the spectators. In the 
summer there will be a deluge, the spirit predicted: beware of floods. Everyone should think on their 
dreams and wishes. And that was it. Byambadorj banged his drum again to exit the trance, and as 
the spirit left his body he blinked and jerked his head, as if returning to consciousness. The crowd 
immediately mobbed him in a formless queue to receive his blessing. Byambadorj took the mic and 
told them to stop shoving. When it was over, Byambadorj collapsed in his fold-out chair to drink 
milk tea with a vodka chaser. All that was left was to watch the fires slowly burn out, the shamans 
and believers to wander back to their cars, and the spirits to retreat to their higher plane, leaving 
humans to more material concerns. 
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